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THE HUSTED OR JACKSONVILLE RAID. 



By J. N. Gridley, Virginia, III. 

The political atmosphere in 1863 and '64 in Central Illi- 
nois was red hot. For many years political prophets in- 
sisted with great earnestness that the discussion of the 
slavery question in this country would result in civil war. 
The friends of human slavery, in an early day in this state 
sought to legalize the institution in Illinois. The battle 
was fought for two years, ending in 1824. 

An eminent historian of that day says : 

**The convention question gave rise to two years of the 
most furious and boisterous excitement and contest, that 
ever was visited on Illinois. Men, women and children 
entered the arena of party warfare and strife; and the 
families and neighborhoods were so divided and furious 
and bitter against one another, that it seemed a regular 
civil war might be the result. Many personal combats 
were indulged in on the question, and the whole country 
seemed, at times, to be ready and willing to resort to physi- 
cal force to decide the contest.''^ 

The writer of the above history laid down his pen before 
the advent of the great war of the slaveholder's rebellion, 
but history repeats itself. 

The democratic party of the United States, before that 
war, was one of the most powerful political organizations 
that ever had an existence. It had been dominated by 
southern leaders who had become intensely arrogant and 
overbearing. Douglas, who was perhaps the strongest 
and most skillful debater of his day, was a *'compromizer.'' 
The southern leaders had resolved to dissolve the union, 
and in pursuance of their plan defeated the nomination of 
Douglas for the presidency in 1860. Lincoln was nomina- 

1 Reynolds, ''My Own Times,'' p. 153. 
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ted by the republicans and the southern democrats took a 
course which they knew would result in Lincoln's election. 
They were tired of the constant and growing opposition of 
the people of the north to African slavery and sought a pre- 
text to dissolve the union. When the government was 
organized, slavery was recognized; the northern slave 
states got rid of it, not for conscience sake but because it 
did not pay. The southern democrats and a large majority 
of the northern democrats believed in what was called the 
doctrine of state rights, which included the right of a state 
to leave the Union when its people chose to do so. No 
force was used, or even thought of, to induce any one of the 
thirteen independent colonies to join the union of states^ 
although two of them. North Carolina and Rhode Island, 
held out for nearly two years. The representatives of 
New York, who were reluctant to assent to the terms of 
the proposed constitution, did so, at last, but made this 
declaration : 

'*The powers of government may be reassumed by the 
people whensoever it shall become necessary to their happi- 
ness.'' 

In 1811, on the bill for the admission of Louisiana as a 
state of the Union, Josiah Quincy, member of congress of 
Massachusetts, said: 

**If the bill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that it is 
virtually a dissolution of the Union; that it will free the 
states from their moral obligation; and as it will be the 
right of all, so it will be the duty of some definitely to pre- 
pare for a separation — amicably if they can, violently if 
they must." 

We have not time here and now to follow down this dis- 
cussion, but the great majority of the democratic party 
believed a state had the right, voluntarily to go out of the 
union, just as it voluntarily came into it. Horace Greeley, 
the publisher of the New York Tribune, then the most 
influential newspaper in the north, advised that the south- 
em states be allowed to secede; his language was, ** Way- 
ward sisters, go in peace." Not many of his readers endorsed 
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this course, however, as they thought as did Lincoln that a 
few men in a few days would coerce the states back from 
secession. 

Douglas, the great leader of Illinois democracy, having 
brains enough to see that secession would fail, announced 
his purpose to support Lincoln in suppressing the rebellion, 
but he died early after secession began. Logan, a promi- 
nent leader of Illinois democrats, for a time seriously con- 
sidered the plan of gathering his neighbors together to cross 
the border, and fight for the south ; but he soon concluded 
to enlist with the north, and became the greatest of the 
voltmteer generals who had never received military training. 

In Cass county, many prominent democrats were south- 
ern sympathizers. Dr. Samuel Christy, who was a native 
of Pennsylvania living upon his farm a few miles east of 
Virginia in this county, and who had an extended medical 
practice, was an out and out opposer of the prosecution of 
the war, and very many agreed with him. 

When the government could no longer rely upon patriot- 
ism or money to keep the ranks filled, but was compelled to 
resort to force, the situation in Cass county became tense. 
The pro-slavery men banded together in a secret organiza- 
tion calling themselves **Knights of the Golden Circle:*' 
their object was to resist the draft, and obstruct the prose- 
cution of the war. Those in favor of the war, joined a 
secret order called the **Union League,'* and their aim was 
to render all the assistance they could to prosecute the war. 

There was a company of ** Knights,*' nearly or quite a 
hundred in number, living in the neighborhood of the Oregon 
precinct. The captain of this company was Alex Robison, 
now a Justice of the Peace of Virginia in this (Cass) county; 
one of the lieutenants was John P. Chilton, a well-known 
farmer, still among us. There was an open tract of land 
of 160 acres in extent in Sec. 31, T. 18, R. 8, upon which 
this company held weekly drills, in 1864. The writer has 
seen them, many a time, mounted on horses riding back 
and forth for hours at a stretch, going through with some 
kind of cavalry drill, preparatory to ''resisting the draft." 
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As the time for the ''draft*' drew near, these amateur 
soldiers found their bravery becoming weaker and still 
weaker, and then concluded to hire enough substitutes to 
fill the quota of their precinct. A meeting was called to be 
held in the Panther Grove schoolhouse. This meeting was 
well attended. Barney Troutman made a speech in which 
he said, describing the character of the war : 

''Father is arrayed against son; brother is arrayed against 
brother, and comrades who stood side by side on the field 
of Waterloo, are now arrayed against each other.*' 

The demand of the government was met by the hiring of 
negroes, and the crisis was past, without a clash of arms in 
Cass. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1863, occurred the 
noted Husted or Jacksonville raid. John Stokes, of Mere- 
dosia, a Knight of the Golden Circle, went to Springfield 
and divulged the secrets of the order as was reported, and 
the feeling against him was murderous. Another knight 
was John Husted of Beardstown, who was then a well- 
known character, and was much better known soon there- 
after. 

Husted was a native of Connecticut and had long been 
a resident of Beardstown; he was a constable and an auc- 
tioneer. He died in Quincy, 111., about five years ago. 

Very soon after the report of Stokes' treachery was 
generally known, Husted was standing on the platform 
of the Wabash railroad in Jacksonville. A west-bound 
train came in and Stokes was a passenger seated by an open 
car window, on the south side of the car. Husted engaged 
him in conversation and just as the train started it is 
claimed that Husted seized Stokes by the arm, with the 
intent to drag him through the window and throw him 
under the moving train. Husted did not succeed in getting 
Stokes out of the car, if that was his intent, but was arrested 
upon a warrant issued at the instance of Stokes at Mere- 
dosia, charging him with an attempt to commit murder. 
It was agreed that the trial should take place at Jackson- 
ville on the following Monday. Husted retained James 
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M. Epler, then an attorney of Beardstown, and the latter 
drove the next day (Sunday) to Jacksonville and engaged 
Cyrus Epler to assist in the defense. 

In the meantime the news spread like wild fire that 
Husted was to be dragged off by U. S. soldiers to Spring- 
field to be court martialed and word was sent to the friends 
of liberty to rally to the support of Husted, that he might 
receive a fair trial in a civil court. Judge Epler says that 
when he proceeded the next Monday morning to the court 
house in the Jacksonville public square, he was greatly sur- 
prised to find the building and the square and the streets 
filled with people — many of whom were acquaintances of 
his from Cass county. Mr. F. M. Davis, of this county, 
estimated the ''raiders'' at two thousand in number; they 
came from Beardstown, Monroe, Chandlerville, Peters- 
burg, Mason City and all the way between. There were 
wagons containing scores of loaded guns concealed under 
straw. Lest the reader might conclude that these raiders 
were a rough and disreputable set, it is only necessary to 
say that many of our best people were among them, in- 
cluding Thomas Dyson of Chandlerville, Samuel H. Pete- 
fish and John A. Petefish, of Virginia. • Governor Yates 
was appealed to for assistance, and he replied that Husted 
should be tried by a magistrate, under the laws of Illinois, 
and that was all that the raiders demanded. 

There is no proof there was any other intention, but the 
fact that such a report as above stated was started and cir- 
culated, with the results which followed, is enough to 
demonstrate the fact that the people were expecting and 
were preparing for trouble. 

The hearing was had in the regular way : Husted waived 
an examination, gave bonds for his appearance, and no bill 
was found against him; and thus ended the Jacksonville 
Raid. 



